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Unitarian Festival 


Oliver 


The ballroom of the Hotel Somerset in 


Boston, Mass., formed a setting for the’ 


Unitarian Festival on the evening of May 
21. This was the outstanding social event 
of the Unitarian year. Here, a gracious 
assembly of ministers, their wives, and 
laymen of the various churches gathered 
together. A buffet supper was followed 
by a program of group singing and ad- 
dresses, after which dancing was enjoyed 
by old and young. The buffet supper, 
served by the male aggregation, created an 
informal atmosphere which quickly brought 
old friends together, and which drew new- 
comers into its pleasant warmth. 

The program was presided over by 
William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass. On being introduced to the as- 
sembly Dr. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, read a 
telegram from Dr. William C. Crawford, 
chairman of the Festival committee, re- 
gretting his necessary absence. It was 
suggested that greetings be sent to Dr. 
Crawford. Mr. Greeley then introduced 
Professor William Montgomery McGovern, 
a Unitarian layman, a former teacher at 
Oxford and the Sorbonne, and now profes- 
sor of Political Science at Northwestern 
University, who gave an interesting talk 
on religions of the far East. 

Herman J. Heering, at present a student 
at Harvard, brought greetings from the 
free Christian Churches in Holland, and 
from the Leiden International Bureau of 
Free Christian Youth. Rev. Ralph Philip- 
son, a Unitarian minister from England, 
brought greetings from the General As- 
sembly of Unitarian and Free Churches of 
the British Isles. He urged greater co- 
operation among the free churches of 
various nations in the work that les be- 
fore them. 

Mr. Greeley then introduced President 
John A. Cousens of Tufts College. After 
his address the program closed with the 
singing of ‘‘America,” led by J. Russell 
Abbott, who served as song leader for the 
evening. Dr. Cornish pronounced the 
benediction. 

Professor McGovern told of some in- 
teresting facts about the religions of the 
Far East. “In many places in the Far 
East one can be a member of several re- 
ligions. It is possible to be a Confucianist, 
Buddhist, Shintoist, and a good Methodist 
all at the same time. Most Americans 
are Confucianists. It is the religion of the 
average business man. Also it may be said 
to be Unitarianism minus theology. Con- 
fucianism can hardly be said to be a philos- 
ophy. It is rather a set of practical rules of 
conduct. Believing as do Unitarians that 
man is essentially good, the Confucianists 
in China are confused when orthodox 
Christian missionaries tell them that hu- 
man nature is essentially evil and that 
they need the Grace of God. They believe 


Martin 


they already have it. Again, the Chinese 
people cannot understand how an invisible 
God can be known when we do not yet 
know or comprehend fully the visible 
things about us. 


“Likewise the problem of immortality is - 


not taken so seriously. The Confucianist 
may simply say that he does not know any- 
thing about Hell or Heaven. He is more 
interested in social relations. Also he does 
not believe in returning good for evil in 
social relationships. Return good for 
good, but justice for evil. Such a religion 
is rather dull, cold, and practical; it lacks 
an emotional element. One cannot sing 
hymns about it. ; 

“While Confucianism is pacifistic, Shin- 
toism is highly militaristic. It is a native 
religion of Japan, and does excellent ser- 
vice for Japanese imperialism today. A 
form of ‘spook-worship,’ it holds a queer 
doctrine of immortality. You remain in 
the next world whatever you were in this 
world. For example, an old-maid on 
earth continues to be an old-maid forever 
more in the after-life. Japanese temples 
are ‘ghost houses.’ The individual goes to a 
temple and claps his hands in order to 
arouse the spook. Then he asks the spook 
for rain, a boy child, or anything else that 
may be wanted. 

“The nearest thing to religion in the 
Western sense of the word is Buddhism. 
There is a great difference between north- 
ern and southern Buddhism in India. 
The latter is agnostic; the former is pan- 
theistic. Interesting to Westerners are 
some of the questions seriously meditated 
upon by some Buddhists, e. g., ‘What was 
your face before you were born?’ and, 
‘What is the noise you make when you 
clap your hands?’ ”’ 

According to Professor McGovern there 
are Buddhist parallels to our ladies’ aid 
meetings. At one such meeting he was 
served meat, whiskey, and cigars—quite 
a contrast to his experience in this country! 
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to scientific and social matters. 


President Cousens, the second mail 
speaker of the evening, opened his remark 
by expressing his willingness and desir 
to be of service to the Unitarian Church b; 
acting as a mouthpiece for them in combat 
ing the evils of the day, the one primaril: 
in mind at present being the Teacher: 
Oath Law. He declared that the Teachers 
Oath Law ought to be killed if America i 
to continue as the land of the free. He di 
not impugn the motives of the D. A. R 
and the American Legion, who have sup 
ported the bill, but marveled at their ig 
norance of its inevitable consequences 
“Political control of teaching means t 
end of progress, and the Teachers’ Oat 
Law is an indication of the beginning 
regimentation in the Commonwealth 
Massachusetts and the end of democracy 

President Cousens pointed to the Ethi 
pian affair as a most infamous event, a 
appealed for support of the principle i 
corporated in the League of Nations ide 
“The English speaking nations must co 
rect the mistake of other nations and a 
as leaders in the world to promote inte 
national good will.” 

The problems near home were his nei 
concern. He urged that the evils of t 
spoils system, poverty in the midst 
plenty, maladjustments in the relation 
rural and urban population, political e 
pediency instead of statesmanship, and t 
menace to individual freedom—all we 
the concern, not of one party alone, but 
all of us. Social evolution is slow, a 
great patience must be exercised by tho 
who toil for a better world. 

Admitting that other agencies now m 
many demands formerly met by the chur 
nevertheless it was asserted that the t 
primary functions of the church remai 
first, to provide the opportunity for w 
ship and to stimulate its practice; second, 
teach men to be good. Although chur 
attendance may have waned, Preside 
Cousens believes that the interest in 
ligion has not waned, and that since t 
desire for a good life comes from worsh 
the church is greatly needed. But t 
church fails if it does not keep abreast’ 
the times, observing and adapting its 
Howev 
the main point stressed was that men a 
nations must be better before the wo 
can be good. — 

“The church must explore the field 
social justice, but as an institution it ¢ 
not record itself for or against any propo 
because it is over and above politi 
The minister should have complete freed 
in the pulpit as to politics, to state 
truth as he sees it. The church should 
place for the freest possible exchange 
ideas. But in the last analysis, so far] 
workability is concerned, all theory j 
government, every economic system, 
all social organization, rests upon indi 
ual character. In the words of Job, ‘I 
on righteousness, and it clothed me: 
judgment was a robe and a diadem.’”’ 
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WeErg|T is time that American citizens faced the facts 
1 | about war and peace. The appropriations of 
an our national government for military purposes 
{ have reached astronomical figures. They mean 
little to us when we read them. But in terms of daily 
expenditure they take on a real, though sinister, sig- 
nificance. The 1937 Federal appropriations call for the 
aily expenditure by the Navy of $1,510,483.82; by 
the State Department of $42,051.10; and by the FE. 
R. A. of eighty-two cents per family. What a con- 
trast! Even if the entire appropriation for the State 
Department was devoted to the cause of peace, what 
‘chance would it have against the huge amount to be 
‘spent for naval warfare, not to mention the Army’s 
war chest? 
These facts should bring sober thought to the 
millions who will have to sacrifice the most if war 
comes. The possibility of war has created in many an 
hysterical fear which is causing them to grasp at any 
straw which promises peace, or at least the complete 
neutrality of our own country. 
Because of the irrational actions of those who 
want peace at any price and of those whose blatant 
idealism makes them blind to certain obvious facts, 
the charge has been leveled against all who work for 
‘peace that they are visionary and unrealistic. The 
unpardonable sin of modern life is the failure to be 
realistic. One would gladly avoid this error if one 
could always be sure of the nature of realism. On the 
other hand, it is equally dangerous to be realistic with- 
out the guidance of an intelligent idealism. These two 
factors of life must be coexistent, coordinated, and co- 
operative. 
In so far as those who work for peace allow their 
‘idealism to divert their attention from the organized 
opposition to peace, from the power of well-financed 
“Munitions propaganda, and from the influence of dema- 
gogic patriots, in so far as they fail to ferret out the 
fundamental social, economic, and political causes of 
war, to the degree that they fail to realize that there 
“must be developed peaceful means of settling the 
‘questions which nations have hitherto settled by 
armed conflict, to that extent the cause of peace is 
‘visionary and unrealistic. 
There is no magic formula for peace. If humanity 
is to live in permanent peace there will have to be a 
careful analysis of basic human problems and conse- 
crated effort to solve them. 
Those who advocate increased armaments and 
constant preparedness generally justify their point of 
on the greund ee only in this way will we be 


gs The Challenge of Peace 


Randall S. Hilton 


able to maintain peace and security. They are the 
ones, also, who condemn the peace-makers as unreal- 
istic. But one can legitimately turn the tables here 
and ask if realism will support their contentions. 

A survey of history shows that the military 
strength of the most powerful nation has never kept it 
out of war, nor has it been a guarantee to its security 
and continued existence. Alexander’s impregnable 
phalanxes did not make permanent the glories of 
Greece. Rome’s mighty legions fell an easy prey to 
the conquering Goths. Napoleon’s military genius 
could not weld together an empire. Germany’s well- 
trained and well-equipped army in 1914 did not pre- 
vent war. 

But, someone will say, look at China, Russia and 
Japan. History reveals that China has been invaded 
many times; the conquerors stayed, and became 
Chinese. The military strength of Russia is postpon- 
ing the clash with Japan, but it will not prevent it, if 
and when Japan feels herself strong enough to try it. 
The most military preparation can do is to postpone 
war in some instances. It cannot prevent it. 

History also reveals the fact that while war may 
solve certain pressing problems for the moment, it 
never solves them permanently. We need no other 
example or object lesson than the last war. The 
World War not only failed to solve permanently the 
problems over which it was fought, but it created so 
many new and intricate problems that it will take 
many decades even to approach a solution of them. 
The ‘‘War to End War” did not do it. Democracy 
has been steadily on the decline. Germany was dis- 
armed, but is now armed again. Austria-Hungary 
was divided into and among five different nations, 
thus effectively breaking up an already disintegrating 
political unit, but also creating economic difficulties 
which the victorious and war-conscious nations ac- 
tually prevented from being solved. 

The facts of history also bear witness that not 
only does war cause the suffering of untold numbers 
while it is being fought, but that the aftermath of war 
is invariably economic depression and increased 
poverty. One wonders what sort of insane mania it is 
that causes nations, which have not yet rid themselves 
of the economic depression of the last war, to spend un- 
precedented billions for new instruments of destruc- 
tion. Humanity seems to have gone mad! Peace 
continues to be only a breathing spell between con- 
flicts. 

One could well desire a panacea, a magic cure-all, 
for the problems which bring about wars and the 
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misery that follows in their wake. But no such pre- 
scription exists. 

It is true that all of the great religions have laid 
down principles which, if followed, should eliminate 
armed conflicts, but the sad fact is that these prin- 
ciples have remained ideals rather than becoming the 
motivating forces of men’s action. 

The principles of peace, love, brotherhood, and 
justice, must be continually expounded, but that is 
not enough. Those who believe in‘them must learn 
how to apply them to actual situations. In other 
words, the peace-makers must develop programs which 
will solve such problems as the rights of minorities in 
every country; the just distribution of raw materials 
to those nations which are deprived of them by their 
location; the easy flow of trade between the various 
peoples of the earth; the raising of the general standard 
of living of all peoples; the elimination of all financial 
profit from armed conflict; the development of an at- 
titude of sympathetic understanding among the na- 
tions; the adherence of all nations to an international 
court of justice; and the creation of an efficient and 
effective organization for international cooperation. 

All the while the peace-makers are preaching 
their ideals and grappling with these difficult and in- 
tricate problems, they must expect to be ridiculed by 
war propaganda, persecuted by professional patriots, 
and misrepresented by the press. The cause of peace 
is not a cause for cowards! It is a cause worthy of the 
consecrated efforts of those courageous individuals 
who know the true meaning of patriotism, who would 
preserve the civil liberties which our forefathers wrote 
into the constitution of our government, and who are 
really devoted to the general welfare of the people. 

All who believe in peace must minimize their dif- 
ferences and unite in meeting their common tasks. 
The cause of peace challenges the best that is in man 
to overcome the baser elements. It is a challenge 
which crosses all creedal, racial, and national lines. 
_ It is the challenge of humanity. 

The cause of peace is not a utopian cause. It 
does not picture a perfect world in which there are no 
problems to be solved—but it does see a world where 
maladjustment and injustice can be dealt with con- 
structively rather than destructively. It seeks a 
world in which the idealisms of men are not myths but 


Should We ‘Indoctrinate’’? 


Curtis W. Reese 


B|IDUCATION is the process of acquiring more 
“| knowledge, finer skills, and richer insights 
for use in life situations. The current state- 

awl} ment to the effect that the old education was 
preparation for life, while the new education 7s life, 
should be discarded as a half-truth, no longer useful 
even for purposes of emphasis. Of course, we live 


while learning; and we may while living learn how to 


live more wisely. 

Likewise with the motto ‘“‘we learn to do by do- 
ing.” Undoubtedly, some learning takes place by 
trial and error, but much of the time and energy thus 
wasted would be more wisely used in preparation for 
doing. In passing, it should be said that the correla- 
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working principles operating for the benefit of all 
where solutions to baffling problems are not sought i 
the black magic of munitions, but in the light of a 
plied intelligence; where the immorality of greed anc 
hatred give place to the morality of sympathetic un 
derstanding and good will; where the working mott 
will no longer be “Do others before they.do you,” bu 
will be ‘““Do unto others as you would they should de¢ 
unto you,” a world where “‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” is not just a catch-phrase used by poli 
ticians, but will be the actual basic principle of al 
peoples. i 

Our forefathers did not think these ideas utopian 
They thought they had laid the basis for their achieve 
ment, but some of their descendants failed to remai 
true to their ideals. It is necessary that their visio 
again become dominant, that the enthusiasm an 
ardor of the ancient prophets again burn in the heart 
of the people. 

Does not this cause of peace, this challenge o 
humanity, stir you to a new devotion to the best tha 
isin man? Surely your idealism and your intelligence 
cannot be blinded by the propaganda of the “Me 
chants of Death,” nor be sterilized by the psycholo 
of the militarists. Then examine the ideals of peac 
and apply your intelligence to the constructive solvin 
of our present problems. 

The cause of peace is the challenge of humanit 
It seeks your cooperation because it desires and be 
lieves in the preservation and betterment of civiliz 
tion, the achievement of a fundamentally sound pro 
perity, and in those inalienable rights of man whic 
have been written into our constitution, but whic 
have not yet been guaranteed to him. 

It is not visionary nor unrealistic to believe tha: 
if men spent as much time, effort, and money in pr 
paring for peace as they do in preparing for war, the 
it would be possible to achieve such a world as d 
scribed by an ancient prophet—‘‘And they shall bea 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears int 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword agains 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. Bu 
they shall sit every man under his vine and under hi 
fig tree; and none shall make them afraid.” 

This is the highest patriotism, “Peace on eart 
good will toward all men.” 


tion of study and work is at best a method of earnin 
one’s way through school, not a valid pedagogical pr 
cedure. Because one learns more readily by means 
laboratory techniques and supervised projects, i 
does not follow that one should intersperse periods 
study with periods of work, much less carry a jo 
through school as a pedagogical aid. And especiall 
objectionable is the apprenticeship theory of edu 
tion, even when applied to industrial crafts. 
Traditional ‘‘indoctrination”’ preserved and tran 
mitted (a) socially inherited content, or (6) a body 
teachings that was alleged to be of divine origin. T 
procedure was too often marked by the absence 
critical and creative attitudes. It made for subs 
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vience to the dead hand’of the past; and frequently 
fostered superstition. But the oft-repeated statement 
that the object of traditional education was to transmit 

ne past unimpaired to the future is another clever play 
on words containing only a partial truth. Improving 
as well as preserving knowledge has always been a 
‘function of education. 

Current “indoctrination” as a means of main- 

taining the political status quo, or for that matter the 
cultural status quo, is especially objectionable, since 
it frankly regards education as a tool of the state, and 
so reduces it to subserviency. 
_ But because the content of the traditional and 
of the current political “indoctrination” is objection- 
able, it does not follow that ‘‘indoctrination”’ as such 
is objectionable. 

The dominant idea in the Progressive-Education 
movement, as I understand it, is that the students 
should be introduced to the facts and encouraged to 
make their own appraisal of the facts without being 
influenced by the instructor. It is alleged that when 
this procedure is followed and the students are al- 
lowed to record their decisions, the results are mainly 
in accordance with approved judgments of enlightened 
opinion. The avowed object of Progressive-Educa- 
tion is to develop free persons, equipped with critical 
and quickened intelligence—worthy citizens of a 
democratic society. 

Undoubtedly, the Progressive-Education idea and 
movement is a much needed antidote to traditional 
“imdoctrination’’; but it is a far ery from a useful an- 
tidote to a tissue-building vitamin. In the first place, 
it is quite impossible to remove bias from the instructor. 
Bias will emerge in his selection of facts, his arrange- 
ment of facts, his voice, his bodily posture, and his un- 
conscious behavior. In the second place, the students 

4ave not been reared in a social vacuum, nor is their 

appraisal of facts made in a social vacuum. In the 
third place, even the point of view and the procedure 
technique of Progressive-Education constitute curric- 
ular content, and the effort to establish the habit of 
gathering and weighing facts is “indoctrination.” 

Progressive-Education, while counteracting the 
traditional and the current narrow and arbitrary “in- 
doctrination,” is nevertheless itself a form of “indoc- 
trination.”’ 

Educational methodology in general attempts to 
give the technique of teaching a status largely inde- 
pendent of curricular content. The idea seems to be 
that once the right method is acquired, the question of 
content is a secondary matter, although in fairness it 
must be added that in recent years teachers have been 
required to specialize not in general method but in 
methods appropriate to special subjects that they pro- 
pose to teach. It is not my purpose to underrate 
method, but to insist that content should shape 
method and not be shaped by method. 

-Increasingly, educators are coming to believe in 
the possibility and desirability of producing and teach- 
ing curricular content that would meet objectively 
determined needs of personal and social life. 
Cumulative knowledge in various fields has won 
all but universal acceptance on the part of those com- 
etent to have an opinion. Examples are: the validity 
f astronomically verified content, as compared with 


astrologically proclaimed content; of chemically veri- 
fied content, rather than that proclaimed by alchemy. 
Likewise, the teachings of a “‘medicine man’ have no 
status as compared with those of a modern school of 
medicine. It is needless to multiply illustrations of 
the validity of making distinctions in content to be 
taught. It may be more difficult to produce verifiable 
and effective curricular content in the personal and 
social realms than it is in those of the physical and 
biological sciences; but the positive achievements in 
Stes fields argue for similar achievements in other 
fields. 

What I am ccntending for is that, since “indoc- 
trination”’ is ur: vcidable, even if to avoid it were de- 
sirable, educatcis who want their teaching really to 
make a difference in the life of persons and of society 
should determine objectively what are the basic human 
needs and what in the light of present-day knowledge 
are effective means of meeting these needs; and, hav- 
ing so determined, proceed to “indoctrinate” ac- 
cordingly. 

The procedure for producing valid curricular con- 
tent must be scientific, including objectivity, observa- 
tion, experiment, verification, and tentativity. The 
scope must include all aspects of human life; and. pro- 
vision must be made for unique individual needs and 
for differences growing out of environmental situations. 

Curricular content should aim to develop person- 
ality by increasing knowledge, skills and meanings de- 
signed to meet basic human needs. These needs may 
be grouped scmewhat as follows: 


(1) The needs of a biological being. 
a. Sustenance—food, air, light. 
b. Shelter and clothing. 
c. Health. 
d. Sex. 
(2) The needs of a personality. 
a. Freedom. 
b. Venturesomeness. 
c. Creativity. 
d. Esthetic experience. 
e. Sense of security. 
(3) The needs of a social being. 
a. The sense of response. 
b. The sense of companionship. 
c. The sense of cooperation. 
d. The sense of love. 
e. The sense of being at home in the universe. 


It is not too much to say that we now know that 
the basic human needs cannot be universally met in a 
competitive social order; and that we now know that 
the intelligent use of natural resources and scientific 
techniques could meet these needs—at least relatively 
so. It is my contention, therefore, that education 
should deliberately “indoctrinate” against a cut-throat 


- competitive social order and in behalf of a cooperative 
social order. 


The choice before modern-minded educators is, 
on the one hand, to succumb to the devastating in- 
fluence of the state, or to the equally devastating in- 
fluence of innocuous liberty; or, on the other hand, to 
“indoctrinate” in behalf of objectively determined 
needs and the verifiable means of meeting them. Real- 
istic idealism would seem to indicate the wisdom of 

“indoctrination.” 
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A CHALLENGING CHRISTIAN PROBLEM 


NE of the most pressing Christian problems of 
QO the day was presented before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association in 
a resolution submitted by Dr. John Howland La- 
throp, minister of the Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and passed by the assembly, calling upon 
the Unitarian churches of the country to aid in the re- 
lief of the suffering of 20,000 homeless Christian 
refugees from Germany. 

It is only now after more than two years of re- 
ligious and civil oppression under the Hitler regime 
that the Christian churches of America are becoming 
aware of their obligation to their Christian brethren 
who have been compelled to leave the land of their 
birth and to become exiles in foreign lands. 

It has not been generally known that fully one- 
fifth of the German emigres are of Christian faith and 
practice. The majority have been classified as non- 
Aryans by the Nazis and subjected to the same re- 
pressive measures as those of Jewish faith, because a 
parent, grandparent or even some remote ancestor 
was a Jew, or because they are married to Jews. Others 
are professors, pacifists, pastors—liberal leaders, 
whose opinions are being strangled in the Germany of 
today. 

These refugees represent the highest type of 
German civilization. Included are doctors, teachers, 
artists, journalists, engineers and others of similar edu- 
cation and ability. They naturally are unable to carry 
on the work for which they are trained in foreign coun- 
tries. If they are lucky, they may be able to find odd 
jobs, earning for them a meager pittance. But the 
majority are penniless, jobless, living in barren shel- 
ters, without sufficient food or clothing. 

It was not until the formation of the American 
Christian Committee for German Refugees in the 
autumn of 1935, at the request of James G. McDonald, 
then High Commissioner for German Refugees, that 
organized help in America was forthcoming. This 
committee, headed by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman as 
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chairman and Frank Ritchie as excutive secretary, is 
the official agency among the churches, through which | 
funds are sent abroad to aid non-Jewish refugees there, 
and through which contacts are made with refugees in 
this country. 

But because the Christian churches have not 
recognized the urgency of this problem, the American | 
Christian Committee has been hampered in its work. 
At this moment, $10,000 is needed so that fifty non- | 
Jewish refugees may be transported early this summer 
to South America, where they can re-establish them- 
selves and become self-supporting. 

James G. McDonald, who was the Ware lecturer 
in the First Church in Boston on May 20, on the theme, | 
“Modern Spiritual Dictatorship,” has pointed out 
that there can be no peace in Germany between the 
church and the state, unless it is one of surrender, 
and surrender on this vital issue would mean utter 
defeat. | 

The resolution passed by the delegates to the 
annual meeting of the A. U. A. concludes: “‘We com- 
mend therefore to the leaders of our churches and to 
our members generally the work of mercy and relief 
of the twenty thousand homeless Christian people for 
which the American Christian Committee for German 
Refugees has been appointed; we bespeak for this 
committee the earnest, prayerful and generous co- 
operation of all.” 

It is to be hoped that this compassionate appeal 
finds a generous response among the members of the 
Unitarian Church. Contributions should be sent to 
the American Christian Committee for German Refu- 
gees, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Frank Ritchie. 


* 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF METHODISTS 


HEN the gavel of the presiding bishop fell and 
the benediction was pronounced at noon on 
Tuesday, May 19, the thirty-second dele- 

gated General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, passed into his- 
tory. How is it to be interpreted? “Neatly neutral,” 
said Time, “‘were the balanced social observations in 
the Episcopal Address or keynote speech representing 
the mind of the church’s thirty active bishops.” 
“Middle-of-the-road”’ likewise was the newspaper 
characterization of the report of the Committee on 
State of the Church which dealt with social and eco- 
nomic questions. Balanced ‘‘neatly’ between lib- 
eralism and conservatism were the episcopal elections 
also. The choice of G. Bromley Oxnam for the bishop’s. 
office is Methodism’s answer to the campaign of the 
American Legion of Indiana and the professional 
patriotic societies against: him. 

The “battle of Columbus” widely heralded be- 
forehand as the outstanding feature of the meeting, 
never materialized. There were, to be sure, some evi- 


~dences of preparation for conflict, furnished by both 


the radicals and the standpatters, but there was no 
decisive engagement between the two forces. The 
delegates apparently were determined that there 
should be no rift between ministers and laymen, and 
no espousal of any specific economic theory or political 
party. And yet the General Conference of 1936 could 
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ot be described as a “rubber-stamp General Confer- 
ce.” It was determined to go on and to do business 
as usual, notwithstanding the prospects for the con- 
ummation during the ensuing quadrennium of the 
ovement for the unification of the three Methodisms. 


HE spirit of the delegates deserves to be highly 
commended. It was everywhere apparent at 
Columbus that the endeavor of the more than 

600 representatives was to find constructive solutions 
to promote fellowship and brotherhood, and to exalt 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, the zeal of the delegates to 
maintain this worthy attitude resulted, we are in- 
clined to think, in an over-cautious mood which un- 
doubtedly prevented the conference from taking as 
firm a stand and as advanced a position in the field of 
human relationships as the needs of this present time 
demand. 


LL will agree that the most important issue be- 
| fore the General Conference was unification. 
. It carried by a very large majority, and yet 
the minority vote was much greater than the oppon- 
ents of the proposal had dared to expect. The Negro 
delegates surprised the conference, for most of them 
voted against the report on the ground that it endorsed 
race discrimination and segregation. It was intimated 
in the summarizing address on the closing day that 
the vote on unification was a revelation of the will of 
God. Entirely aside from the merits or demerits of 
the issue itself, we are inclined to disagree with any 
such conclusion. History and experience do not 
show that human votes are the authoritative test by 
which the will of God is determined. And if they 
were, we should need to remind ourselves that we 
have not yet heard from the Annual Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church or the General or 
Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, on this question. The spirit of the 
unification debate was in the main superb, and the ar- 
guments, speaking broadly, were on a high level. 
The chief importance of the report on social and 
economic questions lay in its propaganda value. It 
succeeded in getting before the delegates and into the 
record certain facts that terribly indict the present 
system of things. The statement also ably counseled 
against revolution by violence and contained a noble 
plea for democratic processes. It did not, however, 
come out sharply and boldly for the complete reor- 
ganization of society upon the basic principles of love 
—largely because its sponsors could not, we are sorry 
to say, in the present state of insight and opinion, win 
out on a demand for real human brotherhood. ° 
On prohibition, however, the General Conference 
was as always radical and gave hearty endorsement to 
actions calling for an unrelenting fight on ‘King Al- 
cohol.” 
- War was described at Columbus as ‘“‘the greatest 
social sin of modern times,” and the delegates declared 
that Methodism as an institution would not hereafter 
endorse, support, or participate in any conflict, and 
asked the same exemption for conscientious objectors 
in its membership that is granted to the Society of 
Friends. Reduction in armaments and membership 
n the World Court were urged, and it was also recom- 


mended that a “department of peace” be set up by the 
Federal Government which should have Cabinet rank. 
The peace report, unlike the report on economic ques- 
tions, marked a distinct advance over deliverances by 
previous General Conferences. 

A practical proposal to “lift”? World Service called 
for the setting up of the “million unit plan” whereby 
1,000,000 Methodists are to be asked to subscribe one 
dollar a month for the next four years to the mission- 
ary, educational, and benevolent enterprises of the 
church. This undertaking harmonizes admirably 
with the spirit of Wesley, who once declared, “TI 
look upon all the world as my parish.’”’ The movement 
was launched at once, and practically all the delegates 
“signed up” to do their part. It remains to be seen 
whether the millions of members who remained at 
home will heed the call from Columbus and follow the 
example of their delegates. It is to be very earnestly 
hoped that the unit plan will win. 


OW it is over. The General Conference of 1936 
is behind us. It behooves every minister and 
layman to give himself with renewed devotion 

to the work of the church, with his eye ever upon the 
larger purpose of establishing the kingdom of God on 
earth. 
Lewis O. Hartman. 
* * 


THE BLACK LEGIONS 


HE quick response of the press of the country 
and of the government to the activities of the 
now famous Black Legion of the northwestern 

states shows that in its most virulent form Fascism is 
keenly scented out and eagerly tracked down. The 
Black Legion, about which little is really known at 
the present moment, seems to be not very different 
from the other organizations of our present-day de- 
mocracy which hold and maintain power through the 
efficient organization of an ambitious and ruthless 
minority, admiring force and knowing how to use 
tt: 

There seem to be only two ways of keeping this 
pernicious disease down to its minimum extent: the 
spread of knowledge about its true character and 
method of growth, and the arousal of public indig- 
nation against its damage to the body politic. 

The most hopeful sign of the present moment is, 
on the one hand, the fearlessness of the many in- 
vestigators who are publishing the facts about our 
American Fascists, no matter how high they may be 
in the seats of the mighty, and, on the other, the 
growing resistance of the more enlightened leaders 
of public opinion to all attempts to “gag’’ the teachers 
to prevent the dissemination of facts and the expression 
of opinion through the press. The New Masses de- 


serves special credit in this regard, and the newly 


organized American Newspaper Guild should be a 
powerful force in both of these respects. 

Our democracy will certainly be at an end when 
the freedom of investigation and expression is so 
curbed that vicious minorities can practice their 
trade at the expense of indifferent and apathetic 
majorities. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MAN, THE UNKNOWN 

Man, the Unknown. By Alexis Carrel. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 

The world seems overly impressed by 
books when scientists do the writing. De- 
scriptive books about their sciences are 
helpful and impressive. But when they 
write more generally the awe of the public 
saves them from much deserved criticism. 
Carrel’s book is an example of this. It 
has been smothered with reverence and 
awe. But itis not essentially a good book. 
It has much interesting information, it 
poses some important questions, it chal- 
lenges our present civilization. It is, 
however, not well constructed, not very 
well written, and it has an atmosphere of 
unreality with reference to the author’s 
knowledge of the world outside the labora- 
tory. One of the author’s claims is to 
have observed practically every form of 
human activity. The breadth of his scien- 
tific interest is in fact a little too im- 
pressive. But beyond this there are specific 
criticisms. 

A reviewer has limitations in speaking 
of a book outside his own field except on 
matters that imply no specialization. So 
the criticisms are not of the descriptive 
material. A fundamental weakness lies 
in the fact that Carrel has confused his 
purposes. He is philosophizing about 
man, his place, his possibilities and his re- 
lation to civilization on the basis of what 
is known of him and what seems plausible. 
Yet the first words of the preface, which are 
the author’s own, say, “‘The author of 
this book is not a philosopher. He is only 
aman of science. He does not pretend to 
deal with things that lie outside the field 
of scientific observation.” A greater 
frankness about the extent of the use of 
opinion would have clarified the book both 
for the author and the public. 

The number of pompous generalizations 
in the book is considerable. It is not 
carping to take specific illustrations when 
they are representative of the approach. 
Nor especially is it unfair when the public 
has been led to expect only careful state- 
ment from so noted a man of science. 
Here are some of his statements. ‘‘Modern 
civilization seems to be incapable of pro- 
ducing people endowed with imagination, 
intelligence and courage.” “In practically 
every country there is a decrease in the 
intellectual and moral caliber of those who 
carry the responsibility of public affairs.” 
“In the countries where bread is the prin- 
cipal food, the population degenerates.”’ 
“Tf Galileo, Newton or Lavosier had ap- 
plied their intellectual powers to the study 
of body and consciousness, our world 
probably would be different today.’ 
These would not be so bad if their form 
and pretense to authoritativeness were not 


considered. From an exact scientist they 
cause the lifting of an eyebrow. And with 
so much of this sort of thing what be- 
comes of the author’s statement made at 
the beginning that ‘“‘Almost every sentence 
of this book is the expression of the long 
labor of a scientist, of his patient re- 
searches, sometimes of his entire lifetime 
spent in the study of a single problem.”’ 

After such consideration one stands in 
somewhat less awe of the major theses of 
the book. Do we know so much less 
about man than about things in general? 
Would other scientists who have surveyed 
the field agree? There are two books on 
the unfinished business of science that 
show no such disbalance of our scientific 
knowledge. Is not the question of the 
usefulness of mysticism and sainthood as 
means to mankind’s salvation one which 
others than the laboratory scientist had 
better try to answer? 

When one raises a number of questions 
about the fidelity of the author, in this 
book, to the spirit of science it becomes 
necessary to look for another source for 
the reverent welcome the book has had. 
Possibly it is in the fact that its ideas 
and publication time coincide with the 
desperate search for threads on which to 
hang the rising urge for the mystical. 

; Dale DeWitt. 


* * 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE 


Getting the Most Out of Life. By 
George Edwin Rines. The Meador Publish- 
ing Company. Boston. Mass. $2.00. 

Mr. Rines has had an extensive ex- 
perience as editor, editorial director, and 
literary editor, and out of this life with its 


-varied outlooks gives advice as to how to 


get the most out of life. 

Men and women are always seeking to 
get the most possible out of their days, but 
what constitutes the best or most is very 
variously interpreted; the ‘“‘best,’’ so 
deemed, may be the “worst,” and what 
seems to be the “‘second best’’ may be the 
very highest. 

The author very clearly tells what he 
considers the best and worst in life. 

From out of the twenty chapters of the 
book, perhaps the two most helpful are 
those describing the enemies and the 
important allies of rightful living. 

In the present time, when, owing to the 
emphasis on nationalism, all countries are 
brooding over supposedly enemy neigh- 
bors, and continually we are hearing in- 
sinuations as to perfidious foreigners, the 
old discarded verse of the British national 
anthem could be sung with gusto in most 
realms: 


Confound their knavish tricks, 
Frustrate their politics. 


June 4, 193: 


Mr. Rines stresses the real enemies of life 
and these are self-conceit, covetousne 
fear and worry, envy, vanity and jealousy§ 
It is well to be thus summoned to quie’ 
introspection, for life’s greatest battles ar¢ 
ever fought within. 

The whole purpose of the book is t 
drive mankind back on itself. Unfortu 
nately, the author’s style of writing is no 
an easy one, and so he has to be rea 
carefully and sometimes rather laboriously 
Hence, those who would profit most will 
probably say: “This is dry,” and turn t 
more worthless pages. 

Miles Hanson. 
* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


The Heavenly Octave. <A Study o 
the Beatitudes. By F. N. Boreham. New 
York: Abingdon Press. 115 pp. $1.00, 


This charming little volume treats of 
the Beatitudes in a rather fresh and original 
manner. As one would expect, while 
deeply spiritual in quality, there is nothing 
profound about the book. It is, on the 
whole, like a pleasant walk in a beautiful 
garden, but our guide does quite often 
speak penetrating words that pierce to the 
heart of consecration and deep religious 
living. In a few places some might con- 
sider the book a bit provincially Christian 
in that it may claim certain virtues a little 
too exclusively as the special possession of 
Christianity. This delightful little book 
will be for anyone like a quiet sanctuary 
chapel, from which he can go forth spirit- 
ually refreshed, calmed, purified, and in- 
spired to holier living and loving. 

John H. Taylor. 


The African Background Outlined. 
Handbook for the Study of the Negro. By 
Carter G. Woodson. Washington: The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 477 pp. $8.25. 


The first half of Mr. Woodson’s textbook 
on Negro history, to which alone the main 
title applies, is concerned with cultural 
developments in Africa from the earliest 
times. The second half contains a brief 
account of the Negro race in the United 
States and its achievements in education, 
religion, art and literature. One chapter 
studies the treatment of the Negro in the 
white man’s literature and art. 

Elizabeth Anthony Dexter. 


Christ in Recent Art. By Albert Ed- 
ward Bailey. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $.50. 

An authority in religious art now gives 
us interpretations of sixteen modern re- 
ligious pictures. Black and white repro- 
ductions, size 6 by 9 inches, together with 
information regarding the artist and where 
the picture may be bought, make this 
collection valuable to churches. The ap- 
praisal of the spiritual values of the picture 
is good devotional reading as well as being 
invaluable to teachers. 

Ernest W. Kuebler. 
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We Face a New Age with Enthusiasm 
Annual Meeting of the General Alliance 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


The attitude with which our Unitarian 
women are facing the ‘“‘new age” that con- 
fronts Unitarians in general was voiced in 
heartening words by Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, president of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, at its annual meeting on the 
morning of May 20 in Boston, Mass., at 
hich representatives from 191 branches 
and nine associate branches were in at- 
tendance. f 


Promise in the Next Decade 


_Her presidential address, entertaining 
in its sparkling humor and wealth of anec- 
dote, was rounded by a consistently op- 
timistic tone. ‘For the Alliance there is 
much promise in the next decade. Many 
young women are joining us with the wit 
and the will to acquire wisdom in church 
work—if we are wise enough to step aside 
and let them acquire it by doing. The 
nominating committee next year will have 
an easy task. Still more are coming to usin 
the zenith of their powers. ... The 
pidly increasing Evening Alliance group 
making a great contribution. We have 
long needed the active help of our business 
women. There are many fine organiza- 
tions for women’s work. That of the 
church excels them all for power and op- 
portunity.” 
Yet, to answer the call of this unusua 
opportunity, there is a price to be paid 
before a person of energy can attain dy- 
namic power. “One of the hardest things 
n the world to realize is that we are not the 
ultimate good of creation, and to bear in 
mind that, though past and present gen- 
erations have not been able to accomplish 
certain results, it may be possible now. 
Because one man failed to put through a 
plan successfully in 1866 it does not follow 
it cannot be done by someone else in 1936. 
These last ten years have been crammed 
With world-accomplishment of miracles. 
What creation awaits now, it is always 
awaiting—new and strong leadership. It 
ometimes crops out in ugly spots, and 
then all the forces of good should be wisely 
ayed against it. 
than anything else is the courage, born of 
self-sacrifice—a yielding of our way to the 
ultimate good, no matter how it hurts.” 
The meeting heard with pleasure the 
reports of its officers. The new secretary, 
Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, spoke of The General 
Alliance Reporter, which she edits, of the 
success of The Axis, and of the 3,496 visitors 
it had been welcomed during the year. 
treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, re- 
d a total income of $74,560.95, men- 
ing that fourteen more branches have 
ontributed this year than ever before, and 
at members had. subscribed twice the 


re 


What we need more . 


obligatory sum. After the report of Miss 
Helen C. Robertson for the auditing com- 
mittee, the treasurer’s report was adopted. 
A collection taken at the meeting yielded 
$474, which was to be divided equally for 
college centers, international work, and 
Star Island renovation. 


Declaratory Resolution 


The Declaratory Resolution which had 
been adopted the day before by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and which had 


DOROTHY POMEROY 


as its primary object, the president ex- 
plained, the consolidatoin of organized 
effort, was ratified. 

Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman of 
the International Committee, spoke of 
her recent visit to England, and announced 
the reception of greetings from Hungary, 
Paris, and Czechoslovakia. A motion to 
send greetings to fellow-workers around the 
world was passed. — 

Mrs. James T. Forgie, chairman of the 
Credential Committee, reported the at- 
tendance of 485 accredited delegates, who 
came from twenty-one states, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada. The names of 
those who had been placed In Memoriam 
were read by Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz. 


The Aged—the Hope of the World 


A thousand upturned faces were lighted 
when Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass., announced the title of the morning 
address, ““‘The Aged—the Hope of the 
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World.” This, of course, was not the con- 
ventional notion. In fact, the speaker her- 
self confessed to an old speech in which 
she had declared that ‘“‘age had made a 
terrible hash of the world, and it was high 
time it handed over the management to 
gallant, idealistic, high-minded youth.” 

Reviewing the actualities, Mrs. Pomeroy 
continued, we are now forced to believe 
that “‘we are living in a world which, as a 
matter of fact, is neither liberal nor Chris- 
tian, and young people, with all the good 
will in the world, have failed to bring the 
heavenly kingdom down to earth.’ 

Is it true that youth is uncompromising 
and forward-looking and ready to resist 
brutal evils? ‘Look at some of the Euro- 
pean nations,” thespeakerenjoined. “Youth 
is marching about in shirts of various colors, 
wholly delighted to salute strutting power 
which spells hatred of the best hopes of 
mankind. Even in this country the moral 
experimentation of the young has been 
mostly a repetition of dreary old sins; and 
those who are thinking searchingly about 
the present state of civilization are a 
noble minority. There is no evidence that 
youth as a whole is more alert to danger 
and less tolerant of existing evils than the 
elderly. Youth will flounder hopelessly, 
unless it is inspired by the thought and 
action of age. It is for us to leap ahead 
and challenge our children; to see to it 
that they are not exploited for sinister 
ends and are not enlisted in admirations 
unworthy of a true democracy. It is the 
umbrellas of the aged which become the 
rapiers of religious and social advance.” 


God 

The afternoon meeting opened with a 
devotional service conducted by Dr. Pal- 
frey Perkins, minister of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. The occasion was made 
memorable through an address by Dr. 
Charles HE. Park, minister of the First 
Church, Boston, Mass. Entitling his sub- 
ject, ““Where It Listeth,” his deep-souled 
utterance defined the limits of human and 
organizational,control. ‘‘The central fact 
in any real religion has got to be something 
that we cannot help, and cannot fabricate, 
and cannot control; something that is 
given to us; something that comes crashing 
down on our consciousness iike a bolt of 
lightning, as it did to Paul on the road to 
Damascus. That is to say, the central fact 
in any real religion must be an awareness 
of God so vivid and so potent that it can- 
not be denied, so authoritative that it over- 
rides every other purpose and intention 
and charges the soul with its own motive 
force, and so clear that it permits neither 
doubt nor hesitation. 

“That is the central fact in any real re- 
ligion. We call it by a variety of names. 
We seem to know instinctively that with- 
out that something given—call it Spirit, 
Impulse, Truth, or Guidance, Breath, or 
Knowledge—without that something given 
to be the central fact in our religion, our 
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religion is empty and lifeless. Without the 
wind to fill its sails, the full-rigged ship is a 
futile and lifeless fabric. What the wind 
is to the full-rigged ship, the Holy Spirit is 
to religion. Without it, religion is a futile 
and a meaningless fabric. 

“And just as the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, that is to say, just as the wind is out 
of man’s control, a condition given or a 
condition withheld quite regardless of 
man’s desires, so this central fact in re- 
ligion, this Holy Spirit, this Truth, En- 
lightenment, or Impulse is, as we have 
seen, quite out of man’s control. It blow- 
eth where it listeth. It comes when it 
will; to men, or to churches, or to nations. 
Man’s invitation cannot hasten it; man’s 
resistance cannot hinder it. Almost every 
one, we could safely say quite every one, of 
the historic religions of the world is a fabric 
of creeds, ceremonies, and moral precepts 
built around some original visitation of this 
Holy Spirit; and for the purpose of utilizing 
that visitation, and putting it to practical 
work in the forms and methods of our hu- 
man living. 

“That is the part of religion which lies 
properly in human hands, the part that 
may be and ought to be fabricated by our- 
selves. Man builds a ship in order to 
utilize the wind as a motive force. And our 
sea voyage is a cooperative enterprise be- 
tween nature’s gift of the wind, and man’s 
fabric of adaptation. Each half of that 
enterprise depends upon the other; the wind 
is waste without the ship; the ship is 
helpless without the wind. In precisely 
the same way, our human life is a coopera- 
tive enterprise between God and Man.” 


What Is the Matter with Us? 


“What is the matter with us?” the 
speaker asked, making specific reference to 
the Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
“The real trouble with us is that we are in 
the spiritual doldrums. We have sailed 
our ship into a belt of calms, between trade 
winds. The Commission can do nothing 
to help us. We have got to help ourselves. 
It is not the fault of our organization; it is 
not the fault of our officers. If there is any 
fault at all, it is our own. The rankest in- 
justice we can do now, in this plight, is to 
indulge in recrimination, to try to pin the 
blame on this or that, on one or another, 
when the blame belongs to ourselves. 
And the stupidest mistake we could make 
in this plight is to look for help from this or 
that or the other, to pull us out of the 
plight, when the only help that will ever 
avail is the help we find in our own hearts. 
We can dismiss the Appraisal Commission 
with an enthusiastic vote of thanks. We 
can proceed to carry out their recom- 
mendations. We can restore the General 
Conference. We can reorganize our fel- 
lowship from end to end. 

“Will all this help us? Not one solitary 
inch, except on one condition—our first 
help has got to be a rededication of our- 
selves.” 
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Curriculum and Teacher Training 
Discussed by Sunday School Society 


Carl B. Wetherell 


Throughout the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society held in 
cooperation with the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on May 21 at the Hale 
Chapel, First Church, Boston, Mass., 
curriculum content and training for 
teachers and leaders were constantly em- 
phasized. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury, 
Mass., presided and reports of the clerk and 
treasurer were given by Mrs. Ethel L. 
Jordan of West Roxbury, Mass., and Ralph 
A. MacGilvra of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
respectively. The following officers and 
directors were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. Arnold; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. W. Linwood Chase, headmaster 
of the Country Day School in Newton, 
Mass., and Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
minister of the Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.; clerk, Miss Helen F. Price, 
South Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Miss 
Marie W. Johnson of Cambridge, Mass. 
Directors—1936-39—Mrs. William Klaber 
of Montclair, N. J.; Rev. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer of Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., of Providence, R. I., Rev. 
Carl A. Seaward of Dorchester, Mass., 
Rev. Frank E. Smith of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
For one year—Mrs. Gordon P. DeWolf of 
Chelmsford, Mass. Special note was made 
of the death of Dr. William I. Lawrance, 
the first secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, in the form of a reso- 
lution: ‘“‘That we here at the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 


.ciety make special note of the passing on 


of Rey. William I. Lawrance on October 
18, 1935, and that we place on our records 
this expression of the high regard in 
which he was held by our people and the 
great value of his service in our common 
cause. 

‘‘As a minister in our churches he em- 
phasized the importance of religious edu- 
cation of both the younger and the older. 
Then as a leader of this Society, and as the 
first secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, he did much to improve 
the methods and to increase valuable ma- 
terials. But, even more, by the genuine- 
ness of his character and purpose and by 
the depth and glow of his spiritual thoughts 
and habits, he won the regard of educators 
outside our own ranks and the affection 
and very high esteem of our whole Uni- 
tarian fellowship.” 

Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the De- 
partment, urged all present to read the sec- 
retary’s statement printed with other de- 
partmental reports of the Association. He 
said that the past year had been one of be- 
coming acquainted with the entire fellow- 
ship and in seeking to use adequately the 


great amount of leadership available in 
that fellowship. He was.-mightily en- 
couraged by the splendid willingness of 
men and women to take an active part in 
the field of religious education. He briefly 
summarized the work of four committees— 
on Adult Education, Publication, Rela- 
tionship between Ministers and Church 
Schoois, and on Leadership Training. 
Miss Frances Wood of Detroit, Mich., 
outlined the program of the Shoals In- 
stitute to be held July 18-25. 

Mr. Krolfifer, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Objectives of Liberal Religious 
Education, reported for that committee, 
discussing with the delegates the recently 
published Bulletin Number 29 of the Re- 
ligious Education Series, copies of which 
were distributed. Herein are very definite 
statements of five objectives—An Intelli- 
gent Faith, Character, Appreciation of 
Values, the Church, and the Social Order. 
The committee hopes that this statement 
of objectives will prove of practical assist- 
ance in arranging the curriculum in each 
church school, and suggests that it be used 
as a basis for discussion in meetings of 
teachers, workers and parents as well as 
a syllabus for private study. Text books 
and other work material in these several 
areas are being prepared by various groups 
throughout the country. 

Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Lexington, 
Mass., led a lively but altogether too brief 
discussion concerning the sections on edu- 
cation in the Report of the Commission of 
Appraisal. The central issue raised by the 
meeting was the advisability of having the 
Department of Education as recommended 
by the Commission. It was announced 
that these sections of the Commission’s 
Report would be made the basis for pro- 
grams to be formulated for institutes and 
other gatherings of religious-education in- 
terest next autumn and winter throughout 
the country. The Credential Committee 
reported 180 delegates from thirteen 
states. 

One hundred and thirty-eight delegates 
and friends (as contrasted with seventy last 
year) attended the luncheon at the Hotel 
Victoria. Mr. Kuebler presided and intro- 
duced as the speaker Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Griffin, 
in his usual felicitous manner, spoke of the 
large number of small groups of boys and 
girls who offer constantly increasing anc 
challenging opportunities in our churcl 
schools all over the United States anc 
Canada. When men and women aré 
really awake to new channels for service 
they find few if any greater opportunitie: 
than in these groups, small in size, but 
calling for leaders of real ability and o: 
deep consecration. A better ordered worlc 
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lis determined to come once adults are 


roused to their part in embracing such an 
ypportunity for leadership. 
Following luncheon delegates and friends 
returned to the First Church, where two 
simultaneous conferences were held under 
he direction of Rev. Stephen Hole Fritch- 
man of Bangor, Maine, chairman of the 
program committee for the day. One 
group under the able leadership of Mrs. S. 
Robert Mayer-Oakes of Northboro, Mass., 
discussed “The Problems of a Small 
School.” This was truly a discussion group 
because most of the talking and questioning 
vas done by the delegates themselves. 
Df course the entire “agenda” was not 
covered, but such ‘‘problems’’ as those of 
administration, pupil age combinations, 
the need of ingenuity in handling groups, 
equipment, curriculum and worship were 
‘discussed frankly and in a way which 
promises well for the future growth and 
serviceableness of our schools. 
_ Rev. C. Ivar Hellstrom, minister of edu- 
eation at the Riverside Church, New York 
City, conducted the other group on “‘Teach- 
ing Problems.” Various types of teachers 
were discussed, from the one who knows he 
or she can “get away with it” to the type 
who fully realizes that there is a danger in 
using an imposed pattern whether it be of 
a technique, subject matter, or both. All 
second or third-hand material is dead. 
he teacher who does really constructive 
work is constantly aware of what the ac- 
ual situation is and then plans how best 
o meet that situation. Teaching problems 
are on a different basis in a school which 
has a one-hour session than in that school 
having a three-hour session. One particular 
subject discussed was just how much can 
and should the church school give which 
the day school cannot or should not 
offer. 
The general opinion was that the church 
school’s primary emphasis lies in the 
spiritual interpretation of all of life, and 
especially of those facts which the day 
school may give purely as facts. Here 
again, brevity of time caused a cessation of 
discussion. Program making is difficult, 
especially when a week’s wealth of material 
has to be crowded into one day. 
“Youth and the Present Social Crisis” 
was the subject of the principal speaker of 
the afternoon, Dr. James Muilenburg, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of 
the University of Maine. Dr. Muilenburg 
said in part: 
_ “For no group in 1 the modern world has 
the crisis of modern society had profounder 
implications than for the men and women 
who are today growing into maturity. 
They epitomize the momentous problems 
of our day. For them the problem of the 
future is not one to be solved by grappling 
a th the problem of time and eternity. 
e realities of the present are too crucial 
r them to view all things in the light of 
ity. They do not even possess the per- 
ectives of the niteteenth century which 
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comforted and fortified our parents. The 
memory of materialistic prosperity never 
provides them with a haven of refuge to 


‘ which they may flee when existence runs 


stale and humdrum. The society they 
know, and the only one, is a post-war so- 
ciety. This year’s freshmen were born in 
the annus mirabilis (I almost said miserab- 
ilis) 1918; this year’s seniors first saw light 
when the shot of Sarajevo was fired. 

“The jazz age of profligacy, recklessness 
and physical thrill is as much outmoded as 
the Victorian age was to us. Events have 
moved fearfully fast for them, so rapidly 
indeed that sober evaluation, careful 
analysis, reflective thinking, and pains- 
taking scrutiny have too often become 
their own private set of pernicious virtues. 
Disillusionment, almost weirdly inconsist- 
ent in human beings of their age, has de- 
veloped out of the blank skepticism of the 
Oh yeah stage to the cynical but more 
affirmative Now what? 

“In 1932 at least one-fourth of our entire 
population was attending the schools of the 
country. A million of them crowded the 
colleges and universities of the land. 
Every year about a hundred thousand of 
them stream into an inhospitable and tur- 
bulent society. Many of them drift 
apathetically about and discover little in 
‘current American democracy to arouse a 
great deal of enthusiasm. Occasionally 
some senior will say—and I suspect more 
genuinely and less dramatically than we 
sometimes suspect—that he wishes he were 
through with his career rather than be- 
ginning it. If such a situation appears to 
any of you to be a phenomenon without 
any danger, let me ask you to study the 
situation among college graduates and 
young Ph. D.’s in the years preceding the 
Nazi regime in Germany.” 


* * 


STUDENT CONFERENCE HEARS 
MRS. SHARP AND DR. ARGOW 


A successful and significant dinner con- 
ference on student work, the first ever held 
in connection with the May Meetings, 
took place Monday evening, May 18, in 
the parish hall of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. There were 
seventy-five guests present from Unitarian 
college centers throughout the country; 
the Universalists were also represented. 
The conference was held under the joint 
auspices of the National Student Commit- 
tee, the Boston Student Committee and the 
College Centers Committee of the General 
Alliance. 

The toastmaster was Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, president of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. Rev. William H. Gysan, 
director of the national student work and 
minister to students in Greater Boston, 
introduced each college-center minister, 
members of the student committees and 
student members of the gathering. Miss 
Sara Comins, chairman of the Boston Com- 
mittee and of the Alliance College Centers 
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Committee, was presented as the “big 
sister’ of student work. 

Dr. Snow in opening the speakers’ pro- 
gram said: “If the American Unitarian 
Association had to drop all,its work except 
one branch, it should keep up its work in 
colleges and universities.’ 

Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., told of her husband’s and her 
work with students at Alleghany College. 
Wherever possible, she felt, the college- 
center minister should personally work 
with students. They like to make contact 
with the man who preaches to them. The 
sharing of Unitarian convictions with col- 
lege students is a kind of mission. College- 
center ministers can cooperate with the 
colleges as club advisers, by contributing 
to the college paper, by sharing forum 
speakers, and in other ways. 

Rev. W. Ellis Davies, Universalist 
minister at Orono, Me., who is in charge 
of the Unitarian-Universalist student work 
at the University of Maine, addressed him- 
self to the theme: “How Can Advanced 
Religious Education Be Provided for 
Students?” “Students,” declared Mr. 
Davies, ‘‘are seldom hungry for spiritual 
food. Their needs are usually unconscious, 
but they do speak much of their wants. 
It is necessary, therefore, to arouse interest. 
In doing this Unitarians must not use 
‘bait? which is incompatible with the 
quality of their program. The best way to 
interest students is to provide them with 
opportunities for self-expression, letting 
them face issues for themselves.” 

Dr. W. Waldemer W. Argow of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who is in great demand as a speaker 
before college assemblies, closed the speak- 
ing program. ‘‘No youth,” Dr. Argow de- 
clared, ‘‘is so ignorant of its church and 
its teachings as our young Unitarians. Yet 
when they come to college the college- 
center minister is supposed to work miracles 
with them and when he does not he is 
criticized. Student programs should offer 
much more than discussion periods on 
all sorts of subjects; there must also be 
training in worship and other forms of re- 
ligious experience. Applied religion is 
needed, but first there must be a religion 
to apply. There is grave danger that we 
are rearing a generation of cynics, who 
ask, ‘What’s the use?’ We have too much 
faith in education. Only religion can give 


the finest and most enduring motivations.” 


The three great tasks of a college-center 
minister, according to Dr. Argow, are: 
to help synthesize the knowledge of the 
young people into a spiritual conception of 
life, involving a dynamic, creative faith 
which makes God real; to provide training 
in worship and devotional experience; and 
to make young people answerable and re- 
sponsible by disciplining them for the ful- 
fillment of great tasks. There must be 
stress on the debt which youth owes to 
those who have provided it with a great 
heritage at the cost of much devotion and 
sacrifice. 
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Community Church Adopts Militant Program 
Recommended by Social Action Committee 


A program of social action urging sup- 
port of the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching 
bill, a thorough study of the “‘cooperative 
movement,” the liberation of workers from 
exploitation through the employment of 
union labor and through the support of 
strike committees, and modification of the 
divorce laws of New York State, was 
adopted at a special meeting of the Com- 
munity Church, New York, N. Y., April 
27. The meeting resolved that the social 
action committee of-the church be em- 
powered to speak for the church in mat- 
ters pertaining to the program as adopted, 
and extended permission to the committee 
to speak in its own name on similar mat- 
ters in conformity with a statement of 
social principles adopted at an earlier 
meeting. It was made clear that the pro- 
gram adopted by the society was in no way 
binding upon any individual, and was 
open at any time to revision and amend- 
ment. 

The complete program as adopted fol- 
lows: 


Civil Liberties 


The committee recommends coopera- 
tion with the Civil Liberties Union and 
similar organizations for defense of the 
rights of free speech, free press, free as- 
sembly and other civil liberties guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 


War 


The committee recommends that the 
Community Church cooperate with anti- 
war organizations, e. g., Committee on 
Militarism in Education, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Public Action Commit- 
tee, etc., in the following ways: (a) Reduc- 
tion of Armaments; (b) Opposition to the 
R. O. T. C. in public schools and colleges, 
and other military-training devices for 
youth; (c) That individuals in sympathy 
with these aims write to their congress- 
men and senators expressing their own 
views whenever an emergency arises; and 
(d) That individuals join some anti-war 
organization, particularly at this time the 
Public-Action Committee. 


Race Intolerance 


The committee advocates cooperation 
with local and national organizations work- 
ing for equality of opportunity for all ra- 
cial groups in America, and recommends 
support of the anti-lynching bill. 


Marriage Relationships 


In this connection the committee rec- 
ommends the endorsement of the ef- 
ficient Marriage Consultation Service es- 
tablished in the church under the direction 
of Drs. Hannah and Abraham Stone, and 
urges those with personal marriage prob- 
lems to avail themselves of this service. 
The committee also recommends coopera- 


tion with the Birth Control League, and 
also recommends liberalization of the New 
York State divorce laws and the general 
work of social hygiene. 


Cooperative Principle 


The committee recommends as part of 


the activities of the Community Church 
that each organization study the coopera- 
tive movement in its various forms by the 
promotion of discussion groups, etc., to 
which qualified speakers could be invited, 
through the social action committee. 


Liberation of Workers 


The Federal Council of Churches and 
other religious bodies, Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant, have come out in favor of 
collective bargaining and encouragement 
of organized labor. The committee feels 
that the Community Church should also 
play a leading part in this field and favors 
the following minimum program: (a) That 
all organizations within the church use the 
union label on all their printing, as the 
church is doing today; (b) That union or- 
chestras be employed for dances conducted 
by the Community Church or any auxiliary 
within the church; (ec) That if the office 
staff wish to join the Bookkeeepers, Sten- 
ographers and Accountants Union this 
action should be favorably received: (d) 
Cooperation with legitimate strike and de- 
fense committees and organizations of the 
unemployed having the endorsement of or- 
ganized labor; (e) The support of union- 
made products; (f) That the social-action 
committee be authorized to call upon the 
people of the Community Church to sup- 
port such strikes as the committee feels 
involve the liberation of workers from ex- 
ploitation, after the committee has in- 
vestigated and reported favorably on such 
strikes. : 


Pressing Social Legislation 


In connection with poverty, disease, 
slums, illiteracy, insecurity, etc., the com- 
mittee favors: (a) active participation in all 
efforts of reform in these connections; and 
recommends (b) that the Community 
Church join the National Child Labor 
Committee and support the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


Adult Education 


This committee advocates (a) utilizing 
the advice of outstanding educators and 
making recommendations to the educa- 
tional committee as to what topics and 
speakers might be most desirable for the 
courses given in the Community Church, 
and (b) the establishment of a special lit- 
erature table at Town Hall and the 
Church Center, under the exclusive con- 
trol of the social-action committee, to 
supply people with adequate information 
on social problems. 
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RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD MEETS 


The Religious Arts Guild of the Ameri 
_ean Unitarian Association held its annua 
meeting on Tuesday evening, May 19, ir 
the Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the 
First Church, Boston, Mass. A summary 
of the year’s work showed that the Guilc 
has responded to many réquests for aic 
both for the beautifying of church building: 
and of services. 

The advisory committee on church ar. 
chitecture has made.a valuable contribu: 
tion this season in the completion of ar 
illustrated booklet in which there are sug: 
gestions for altar settings especially 
adapted for junior worship. This will be 
loaned to churches for a limited time upor 
application to the Guild. 

An important item of business was the 
recommendation by the nominating com- 
mittee for enlarging the personnel of the 
Board. This is to be done by having < 
number of regional vice-presidents whe 
will have the power to function actively ir 
their respective sections of the country 
This, it is believed, will add considerably 
to the effectiveness of the Guild, and make 
the work more thoroughly national ir 
scope. 

The following members were elected tc 
office for the ensuing year: president, Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman, Portland, Maine; first 
vice-president, Dr. Ogden Vogt, Chicago 
Ill.; second vice-president, Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Winter Park, Fla.; third vice- 
president, Dr. Walter S. Swisher, St 
Louis, Mo.; fourth vice-president, Dr 
Theodore Soares, Pasadena,. Calif.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Mildred Jones Keefe, 
Boston; directors: Mrs. Josephine Arrow- 
smith, Winchester, Mass.; Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Dar 
Huntington Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass.: 
Rey. Edward P. Daniels, Concord, Mass. 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Rev. Robert S. Miller, Lancaster. 
Pa.; and Ernest W. Kuebler, Boston. 

Announcement was made of the exhibit 
at the Guild Room, 25 Beacon Street. 
Boston, on ‘The Gates of the Church,” 
under the auspices of the women’s auxil- 
iary. 

The purpose of the anniversary ex- 
hibit this year was to demonstrate some 
ways and means in the decoration of the 
church vestibule in order to bring to it a 
touch of beauty and hospitality. A cordial! 
invitation to visit the room was extended 
to all members and their friends. 

The president then presented the speaker 
of the evening, Dr. Vogt, who gave a most 
thought-provoking analysis of the forth- 
coming hymn book. Many significant 
questions were asked: by Dr. Vogt and the 
members alike in regard to the elements o! 
worship to be included in the services. 
This was a very timely discussion, and of 
vital interest to the large gathering of 
ministers and lay members at the meet- 
ing. : ‘ ae 

Mildred Jones Keefe. 
; ti 
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Fellowship Reorganized 


Hear Dr. Eliot on Commission Report; 
Adopt New Constitution 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 

Minn., chairman of the Commission of 

Appraisal, addressing the annual meeting 

of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 

Justice at the Bulfinch Place Ch pel on 

Wednesday, May 20, declared, ‘You can- 

not separate religion from social action.” 

“Without social application,” he said, “‘it 

is not religion. Religion essentially implies 

direct and continual application in terms 
of action to the problem of human rela- 
tions.” 

He quoted the last paragraph of Profes- 
sor James Bissett Pratt’s essay on ‘‘Lib- 
eral Religion and the Function of Uni- 
tarianism”’ in the Report of the Appraisal 
Commission as the most significant state- 
ment yet made with regard to the position 
of the Unitarian Church in social mat- 
_ ters. 

Dr. Eliot paid tribute to the Fellowship 
for Social Justice, which was organized 
twenty-seven years ago under the leader- 
ship. of Dr. John Haynes Holmes, the 
existence and activities of which, he said, 
_ were largely responsible for the change of 
. feeling in the denomination as revealed in 

the passing of the Pinkham resolution in 
the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
| tarian Association and in the Unitarian 

_ welcome accorded Roger Baldwin in Fan- 

 euil Hall the evening before. 

i Dr. Eliot was greeted by a large and 

representative group of Unitarians from 

all parts of the country who came together 
with the express purpose of reorganizing 
the Fellowship to make it function more 

_ effectively and in wider areas on matters 

requiring social action. 

The meeting voted unanimously that the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice did 
not contemplate taking over any of the 
functions or any of the social-action proj- 
ects carried on by the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Uni- 
- tarian Association; but pledged to the De- 

partment its support and cooperation, and 

expressed the belief that one of the im- 

portant functions of the Department is 

that of social action. 

A new constitution was adopted and the 
following officers elected: president, Rev. 
David Rhys Williams of Rochester, N. Y.; 
vice-presidents, Dr. Ernest M. Caldecott 
of Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Robert B. 
Day of Niagara Falls, N. Y., Rev. Harold 
P. Marley of Ann Arbor, Mich., Rev. 

_ George L. Thompson of Dighton, Mass.; 
secretary, Rev. Charles P. Wellman of 

- Woburn, Mass.; inter-communication sec- 

retary, Rev. Randall S. Hilton of Cas- 

tine, Maine; treasurer, Rev. William L. 

McKinney of Bridgewater, Mass.; assist- 

ant treasurer, Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh of 

_ Swampscott, Mass. 

Rev. George L. Mason, a former mem- 
of the Fellowship, on his own initative, 

d in moving words, publicly confessed 
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his error in, and regret for, his activities 
in the World War and his strenuous opposi- 
tion to pacifists during that time, and an- 
nounced that he was now a thorough-going 
pacifist. 

The adoption of the new constitution 
brought about a merger of the social- 
technique groups of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union and the Fellowship for Social 
Justice. It provides for the formation of 
regional groups of the Fellowship to func- 
tion as autonomous units in their respective 
areas. 

At the annual public meeting of the 
Fellowship on Tuesday evening, May 19, 
Roger N. Baldwin, director of the Ameri- 
ean Civil Liberties Union, addressed a 
large and enthusiastic audience in Faneuil 
Hall, “the cradle of liberty,” on “The At- 
tacks on Civil and Religious Liberty.” 
His address was printed in full in The 
Christiqn Register of May 21. Rev. George 
L. Thompson ‘presided. Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., introduced Mr. 
Baldwin, and Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of 
Montclair, N. J., conducted a lively 
question period. 

* BS 


MINISTERIAL UNION MEETS 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union was held at 9.30 a. m. 
on Thursday of Anniversary Week at the 
Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

Reports of committees and of Union 
representatives on various boards were 
heard and discussed. The meeting passed 
a motion requesting that all possible 
steps be taken toward a complete merging 
of The Christian Leader and The Christian 
Register, and that if such a merger prove 
to be impossible, The Christian Register 
return to a state of complete independence 
from The Christian Leader. 

The social action committee recom- 
mended that a social action committee be 
made a permanent feature of the Union or- 
ganization. This was referred to the board 
of directors. The Meadville Conference of 
Ministers presented five resolutions which 
were heatedly and enthusiastically de- 
bated. This debate made great demands 
on the parliamentary skill of the chairman 
and revealed the necessity of further dis- 
cussion in the pages of The News- 
Letter. : 

Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown, 
Mass., retiring president, was given a 
spontaneous vote of appreciation for his 
four years of service. Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Detroit, Mich., was elected 
president. Rev. Arthur W. Olsen of Mel- 
rose, Mass., was continued as secretary- 
treasurer. 

It was the unanimous feeling of the 
members that The News-Letter had become 
an effective means of intercommunication 
and stimulation. At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Union following 
the general meeting, Rev. Joseph Barth of 
Newton, Mass., was elected editor of The 
News-Letter. 
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DR. SYDNEY WESTON SPEAKS 
BEFORE TEMPERANCE GROUP 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, Thursday, May 21, 
in the Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., Dr. Sidney A. Weston, author of 
“To Drink or Not to Drink,” spoke on “A 
New Technique of Approach to the Liquor 
Problem.”’ His address was itself an ex- 
cellent example of the use of the proper 
technique in talking over the alcohol prob- 
lem with young people. Dr. Weston has 
led group discussions on this problem with 
hundreds of young people, and based his 
remarks on the results of such formal ex- 
plorations of the subject. In picturing the 
liquor situation today Dr. Weston de- 
clared: ‘‘We are back where we were 
100 years ago, only we have the experi- 
ence of the last 100 years. The con- 
sumption of liquor is more legal now 
than at any time in the last fifty years. 
New phenomena are bi-sexual drinking, 
drunken driving, and liquor advertising 
over the radio. In developing a new tech- 
nique of approach to the problem we must 
realize that in the past both the wets and 
the drys claimed too much. What is 
needed is a scientific approach to the 
question. Young people must first of all 
be led to study the matter as a project. 
Most of them, and most people, for that 
matter, do not see the moral problem in- 
volved, or the social problem. It helps 
young people to know that this is an old 
problem, not one of our times only. The 
best approach is to raise the question, Why 
do people drink intoxicating beverages? 
and then discover whether the results justi- 
fy the practice. Every person must de- 
cide in the light of his own case whether 
he should abstain or drink moderately.” 

The Society elected Mrs. William H. 
Brown of Boston as president for the next 
year; Rev. William H. Gysan, Unitarian 
director of student work, secretary; and 
Henry R. Scott of Boston, treasurer. 

During the next year the Society will 
make a special effort to get the liquor 
problem included in the programs of young 
people’s and other groups in Unitarian 
churches. Free study materials will be 
provided for the leaders of such groups. 
The Society also has an exhibit of new 
books and pamphlets on alcohol education 
which will be displayed at young people’s 
and church conferences. 

ae * 


READING LIST ISSUED 


An annotated reading list of books on 
American church history has been com- 
piled by John Gardner Greene, instructor 
in church history, Tufts College School of 
Religion. Copies of the list, which include 
titles of bibliographies, denominational 
histories, and books dealing with many 
phases of the religious development of the 
entire United States, may be obtained from 
Mr. Greene without charge. The post 
office address of the Tufts College Schoo} 
of Religion is Tufts College, Mass. 
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28 Society in Hubbardston, Mass.. . 
28 Society in New Orleans, La. ... 
28 Society in Norfolk, Va. (addi- 
TIOHALTNS. otitis doe... eee 
28 Society in Northfield, Mass. (ad- 
Gitional) Gees sie cteta ee + sie,00 Fa 


$15,242.52 


40.50 
50.00 


2.00 
16.50 
5.00 
22.40 


25.00 
10.00 
20.00 
104.00 
10.00 


5.00 
1.00 
42.25 
178.56 


20.00 
250.00 


50.00 
16.45 
225.00 
5.00 


3.00 
30.00 
89.50 

100.00 


1.00 
10.00 


100.00 
50.00 
5.00 
2.00 


5.00 
10.00 
117.92 
10.00 
10.00 
75.00 
20.00 
50.00 
5.00 
25.00 


20.00 
38.45 
12.00 
20.00 
100.00 
30.00 


2.00 


10.00 
10.00 


100.00 


1.25 
348.00 


25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
15.00 
20.00 


281.85 
5.00 

_ 5.00 
75.00 
3.00 


6.00 


28 Society in Orange, N. J. ....... 
28 Society in Pembroke, Mass. ... . 
28 Society in Peterboro, N. H. .... 
28 Society in Sanford, Maine ..... 
28 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
28 Society in Windsor, Vt.......... 
28 Gardner, Mass., Church School . 
28 Worcester Conference of Uni- 
tarian, Congregational and 
Other Christian Societies .... 
28 First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
28 Society in Hollywood, Calif. ... 
28 Society in Houlton, Maine ..... 
28 Society in Lynn, Mass. ........ 
28 Society in Montpelier, Vt....... 
28 Society in Portland, Ore. ...... 
28 Society in Bangor, Maine...... 
29 Society in Alton, Ill............ 
29 Society in Berkeley, Calif....... 
29 Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, 
MEGNSAEe oS: sce otha hlaeae 
29 Society in East Bridgewater, 
Mises gh. «1s! ss sists cateeiete 
29 Second Unitarian Society, Brook- 
Tivig; SNUASS, . cuore sscleteslele cera 
29 First Parish and First Church in 
Cambridge, Mass. (additional) 
29 Society in Chicopee, Mass. ... 
29 Society in Concord, N. H....... 
29 Society in Detroit, Mich. ...... 
29 Society in Denver, Colo........ 
29 First Congregational Parish, 
Eastondale, Mass............ 
29 Society in Eastport, Maine .... 
29 Society in Indianapolis, Ind..... 
29 Society in Lincoln, Nebr........ 
29 Society in Marblehead, Mass. .. 
29 Society in Memphis, Tenn. .... 
29 Channing Religious Society, 
Newton, Mass... ou. usarce 
29 Unitarian Society of German- 
town, Pa. . . 0 Jitea weenie 
29 Society in Rockland, Mass. ..... 
29 Society in Saco, Maine ......... 
29 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(additional) "7. cect. eaten oe 
29 Society in Schenectady, N. Y.... 
29 University Unitarian Church, 
SeatileniW Ashi. 4... cwenreece 
29 Society in Topeka, Kans, ...... 
29 Society in Urbana, Ill. ...... Mi 
29 Society in Westford, Mass. 
29 Society in Worcester, Mass. .... 
29 First Church in Boston, Mass. 
Cacdaitional), ».< i. date <eteacsaleet 
30 Congregational Unitarian Society, 
‘Andover, NOE = 25 .aeh en 
30 Society in Brewster, Mass. ..... 
30 Society in Calais, Maine ....... 
30 The People’s Church, Chicago, 
TUTE. ass we 0 on ee eee 
30 Society in Hopedale, Mass. .... 
30 Society in Ithaca, N. Y. ......- 
80 Society in Needham, Mass. aes 
30 Bronx Free Fellowship, New 
Yark, Ni Ws ccincatoreneretaneieets 
30 First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pas axis. Siteenios 
30 First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh: Pa. schitn ete eek 
30 Society in Plymouth, Mass. .... 
30 Society in Ridgewood, N. J. 
80 Society in Rowe, Mass. ....... 
30 Society in Rutherford, N. J. ... 
30 Society in Sandwich, Mass...... 
30 Society in Syracuse, N. Y. ..... 
30 Society in Virginia, Minn. ..... 
30 Society in White Plains, N. Y. . 
30 Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham, Wass... senvae scl 
830 First Parish in Brighton, Mass. . 
30 Society in Charlestown, N. H. .. 
30 Society in Elizabeth, N. J. ..... 
80 Society in Somerville, Mass. .. . 
30 Associate Members ........... 
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50.00 
5.00 
64.05 
50.00 
204.55 
20.00 
5.00 


” 50.00 


50.00 
5.00 
10.00 
330.40 
112.23 
160.35 
100.00 
10.00 
5.00 


25.60 
29.32 
12.70 


228.00 
25.00 
180.20 
180.00 
50.00 


5.00 
10.00 
250.00 
20.00 
23.25 
37.75 


16.00 


190.50 
15.00 
54.40 


6.50 
25.00 


20.75 
22.10 
30.00 
13.53 
658.05 


10.00 


17.50 
5.00 
15.00 


50.00 
268.50 
30.00 
67.30 


10.00 
210.64 


33.22 
50.00 
50.00 

5.00 
15.00 
15.00 
35.00 
15.00 
10.00 


17.25 

2.00 
13.85 
10.00 
25.45 
11,15 
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30 Evening Alliance of Greater 

Boston ics. eel delet as Pater 
80 King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ... 
30 Society in Beverly, Mass. ...... 
30 Hawes Unitarian Congregational 

Church, South Boston, Mass.. 
80 Society in Exeter, N. H........ 
30 Society in Moline, Ill. .....:... 
30 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

(additional) .......... Fei bats 


30 Society in Walpole, N. H. ..... 


80 King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. .. 
30 Society in Concord, Mass....... 
30 Society in Dedham, Mass. ..... 
80 Society in Dover; Mass. ....... 
30 Society in Kingston, Mass. .... 
30 Newton Centre Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Newton, Mass....... ps a 
30 Society in Washington, D. C. 
30 Society in Winthrop, Mass. .... 
‘30 Society in Marietta, Ohio...... 
30 Society in Hopedale, Mass. (ad- 
ditional) im . ...6 esa sake 1a eee 
30 Miss Mary H. Wadsworth, East- 
port, Maine Gos... ence ee 
30 Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
80 Channing Church, Dorchester, 
380 Second Church, Marshfield, Mass. 
30 Society in Los Angeles, Calif. 
(additional) ./t).\ 32. aieeaae 
30 Society in Arlington, Mass...... 
30 Society in Milton, Mass. ...... 
30 Society in Norwell, Mass. ..... 
30 Society in Sacramento, Calif. ... 
30 Society in Scituate, Mass. ..... 
30 Society in Winchester, Mass. ... 
80 Society in Malden, Mass. ...... 
30 New York, N. Y., Community 
Church, Branch Women’s Al- 


30 Pittsburgh, Pa., First Unitarian 
Church, Branch Women’s Al- 


80 Society in Trenton, N. J. ...... 
30 Society in Tulsa, Okla. ........ 
30 Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass.. 
30 Society in Ellsworth, Maine .... 
30 Society in Gimli, Canada ....... 
80 Society in Jamestown, N. Y. ... 
30 Society in Kalamazoo, Mich. ... 
30 Society in Medfield, Mass. ..... 
30 Society in Needham, Mass. (ad- 
ditional): .). ..ssiees ss oMaee Ves 
30 Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 
30 Society in Niagara Falls, N. Y. . 
30 North Side Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pasi: nace sae 
30 Society in Pittsfield, Mass. 
30 Society in Pomona, Calif. ...... 
30 Society in Quincey, Ill. ......... 
80 Society in Salem, Ore. ........ . 
30 Society in Waterville, Maine ... 
30 First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Wilton Center, N. H. 
30 Society in Amherst, Mass. ..... 
30 First Unitarian Church, Seattle, 
Washi. ci3 2 aateittas eee 
30 Society in Newburgh, N Y. .... 
30 Society in Albany, N. Y. (addi- 
tional) *...3 <1 Gea ence 
30 Society in Lincoln, Mass. ..... ; 
30 Free Congregational Society of 
Florence, Northampton, Mass. 
30 Society in San Diego, Calif. .... 
30 First Church in Roxbury, Mass. 
30 Society in Danvers, Mass....... 
39 Society in Laconia, N. H. ..... 
30 Society in Milton,’ Mass. (addi- 
Hotal)) 6 “Sa ckioee ee eee 
30 Society in Tyngsboro, Mass... .. 
30 Society in Underwood, Minn. .. 
80 Society in Hampton Falls, N. H. 
30 Society in Deerfield, Mass. .... 


$26,155. 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas 
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SUMMER SCHEDULE 
AT HEADQUARTERS 


Unitarian headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., announces that as 
usual until after Labor Day the office 
hours will be 9 to 4 o’clock from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive; that all departments 
will be closed on Saturdays except that 
during June one officer of the Association 

will be on duty from 9 to 12. 
* * 


LIGHTNING BOLT DAMAGES 
HISTORIC MENDON CHURCH 


The church of the First Parish in Men- 
don, Mass., erected in 1820, was badly 
damaged May 18, when a lightning bolt 
hitting a switch box under the belfry 
started a fire that destroyed the tower of 
the colonial edifice. Although the belfry 
with its 1,000-pound bell remained stand- 
ing, it was severely burned, and the in- 
terior of the auditorium sustained consid- 
erable damage from smoke and water. 

Firemen from Uxbridge and Hopedale, 
Mass., assisted the local force in checking 
the blaze, which was discovered early and 
which was kept from spreading rapidly by 
a non-inflammable roof. 

The First Parish in Mendon is known to 
many people as the church of President 
William Howard Taft, who attended it 
frequently when he was the chief executive. 
The Taft family has for many generations 
been prominent in the affairs of the church. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Lowell, Mass.—The fund required for 
the complete repair and restoration of All 
Souls’ Church has been pledged by mem- 
bers of the congregation. 


Montclair, N. J.—The following of- 
ficers and trustees were elected at the re- 
cent annual meeting of Unity Church: 
president, John M. Davidson; secretary, 
Malcolm Black; treasurer, Richard D. 
Wing; trustees, Mrs. George H. Gray, 
Albert L. Hartman, and Mrs. Ben R. 
Runkle. 


New Orleans, La.— At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church, May 3, 
it was voted to create a Committee of Ap- 
praisal to do for the church what the Com- 
mission of Appraisal is now doing for the 
Unitarian Fellowship. C. C. Henson was 
named chairman of the committee, which 
will report to a congregational meeting in 
October. The following officers were 
elected: president, A. W. Newlin; vice- 
president, Dr. H. W. E. Walther; recording 
secretary, Mrs. H. B. Gessner; financial 
secretary, H. E. Phillips; treasurer, Charles 
H. Behre; and trustees, Miss Mary E. 
Soule, F. R. Andrews, Mrs. G. L. Nairne, 
Mrs. William Rebentisch, E. H. Adding- 
ton, and Miss Muriel Fisher. 


North Andover, Mass.—The annual 
parish meeting of the North Parish Church 
was held Thursday evening, May 14. 
_ Interesting and-encouraging reports of the 
.. work were given by the heads of the 


various church organizations and by Rev. 
Samuel C. Beane, the minister. Plans for 
the celebration on the first Sunday in 
June of the 100th anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the present meetinghouse were 
referred to the parish committee. Eight 
men and seven women were received into 
the parish. Isaac Osgood was re-elected 
moderator and Moses T. Stevens treasurer- 
clerk. 


Plainfield, N. J.—The annual meeting 
of the First Unitarian Society was held 
May 19. Carl O. Sayward was elected 
president, and H. A. Vanderbeek and 
John McGlone were named to the board 
of trustees. A cable of greeting was re- 
ceived from Rev. and Mrs. Alson H. Rob- 
inson, who were in Budapest, Hungary, at 
the time of the meeting. 

* * 


CHADBOURNE A. SPRING IS 
ORDAINED AND INSTALLED 


Chadbourne A. Spring was ordained and 
installed as assistant minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, at a 
special meeting Wednesday evening May 
13. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, delivered 
the sermon, telling of the difficulties to be 
faced by Unitarians, whose religion has no 
creed and no specifie conception of God. 
Although many people assume that Uni- 
tarianism is “an easy religion,” Dr. Snow 
said that the contrary was the case, and 
that it is really hard to be a good Unitarian. 

The act of ordination and installation 
was performed by the president of the 
church, Dr. William E. Wickenden, and 
Dr. G. C. Baner, minister of the Univer- 
salist church in Akron, Ohio, delivered the 
prayer of ordination. Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave the 
charge to the minister and extended the 
Right Hand of Fellowship. 

The charge to the congregation was 
given by Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister 
of the church, and Dr. Ferdinand Q. Blan- 
chard, minister of the Euclid Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, welcomed Mr. Spring 
to the Cleveland ministry. 

After the benediction given by Mr. 
Spring a reception for him and Mrs. Spring 
was held in Channing Hall. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Miss Mary 'G. Bates, a lifelong worker 
for the International Post Office Mission 
and the Cheerful Letter Committee of the 
Women’s Alliance, died suddenly at Wal- 
pole, N. H., May 11. 


The honorary degree of doctor of Hebrew 
law was conferred upon Dr. James G. 
McDonald of New York, N. Y., at the 
fifty-second graduation exercises of the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 23. Dr. McDonald delivered the 
Ware Lecture in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., during the recent 
Anniversary Week. 


A daughter, Kristine Miller, was born 
May 18, to Rev. and Mrs. Payson Miller 
of Wayland, Mass. Mr. Miller is minister 
of the First Parish in Wayland. 


The tenth anniversary of the beginning 
of the ministry of Rev. William Bottomley 
was recently observed by the Melbourne, 
Australia, Unitarian Church. 

* ok 


SMITH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sons of Unitarian ministers who will be 
enrolled for the academic year 1936-37 at 
Harvard College, Antioch College, or 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute are eligible 
to apply for Smith Scholarships. Applica- 
tion should be made not later than June 
15 to Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish, Weston, Mass., and is 
editor of The Register. 

Lewis O. Hartman is editor of Zion’s 
Herald. 

Randall S. Hilton is minister of the First 
Congregational Society, Castine, Maine. 

Curtis W. Reese is dean of Abraham Lin- 
coln Centre, Chicago, Il. 

Frank Ritchie is executive secretary of ° 
the American Christian Committee for 
German Refugees. 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT«»» CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment S pecialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET . NEW YORK. NY. 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Pleasantrées 


You’re quite right, grandpa, about the 
“Music Goes ’Round” thing. But “Ta- 
ra-ra-boom-de-ay”’ was no_ intellectual 
treat.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

* * 

“You sold me a car two weeks ago.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell me again all you said about it 
then. I’m getting discouraged.”—The 
London (Ont.) Advertiser. 

ok * 


Bruce Barton, author of “The Man 
Nobody Knows,” has been put in charge 
of Republican publicity. He got the job 
because of his splendid work as press 
agent for Jesus.—The New Yorker. 

‘ak 

Little George: “Do you ever have family 
prayers before breakfast?’ 

Little Albert: ‘‘No,. we have prayers 
before we go to bed. We ain’t afraid 
in the daytime.’”’—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

The C. P. O.’s wife had just paid the last 
instalment on the perambulator. 

Clerk: ‘‘Thank you, madam. How is 
the baby getting on now?” 

Lady: “Oh, he’s all right. He’s getting 
married next week.”— U.S. Coast Guard. 


* * 


Author: “This is the plot of my new 
story: A midnight scene. Two bandits 
creep stealtaily toward the house. They 
scale a wall and force open a window. 
As they slip in, the clock strikes one.” 

Thrilled One (breathlessly): ‘“‘Which 
one?”’—Hixchange. 

* a” 

P. L. Travers, creator of ““Mary Pop- 
pins,” is coming to America. “Book 
Notes” quotes her as saying, “The Statue 
of Liberty beckons me and my mind is a 
medley of Thanksgiving Day, maple 
syrup and speakeasies.”’ She can bring in 
$100 worth of bicarbonate of soda, duty 
free.—Springjield (Mass.) Union. 

* >” 


This month is the sixth month of the 
Conference Year and to date there are 
only 516 budget pledges in hand totaling 
$25,500.00. This is disappointing consid- 
ering the number uf families in the church 
who are able and should contribute to the 
maintenance of the church’s program. . . . 
Let us have a large deficit at the close of 
this year.—Dallas (Tex.) paper. 

* * 


Mike was going to Dublin for the first 
time in his life, and his friend, Pat, was 
giving him a few hints on what to do and 
where to go in the city. 

“What do I do when I go to the zoo?” 
asked Mike. 

“You be careful about the zoo,” ad- 
vised Pat. ‘‘You’ll see foine animals if 
you follow the words, ‘To the Lions’ cr “To 
the Elephants,’ but take no notice of the 
one, ‘To the Exit,’ for begorrah, Mike, 
it’s a fraud and it’s outside I found myself 
when I went to look at it.””—Pearson’s. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable ae rigs which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


From a Church that has - 
Passed through Deep Waters 


The Board writes: 
“‘With deep gratitude for the 
assistance which the Association 
has been to us in our need.” 


The Minister writes : 


“My cordial thanks to. the As- 
sociation for all the help that I 
have had in the past year.” 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. sae D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


—recently appointed Volunteer Director of 
Field Work, is at the service of Chapter Coun- 
sellors and local Chapter workers on prob- 
lems of programs and activities. With oc- 
casional exceptions due to his other duties, 
he will be at League Headquarters every 
Monday for personal consultations. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “I CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $8.00 per year. 


5 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


Introducing oh 


The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New F riends Pincecactors Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency 


F x ’ 
OT Ce MOAI S60 oF OE He Se nie waleactens & vores se NI ate ne b sie bis a/arn alee 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 : it wee 


